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Soldiers of the Cross as Viewed by the War 
Spirit. 

A few weeks since an extract was sent to 
us, taken from Theodore Roosevelt’s “ Life of 
Thomas H. Benton” (p. 37), published in 1887. 
Whatever party candidate to-day its writer 
may be, is none of our business; but the prin- 
ciple of Peace is a standing engagement for 
us. The other candidates would probably have 
written the same in substance, inasmuch as 
they all espouse the principle of carnal war- 
fare. Accordingly it is not one man, but the 
spirit of the natural man in all ages and na- 
tions that we quote, as responsible for the fol- 
lowing language: 

“ After all, this ruffianism was really not a whit 
worse in its effects on the national character than 
was the case with certain of the ‘universal peace’ 
and ‘ non-resistance ’ developments in the northeast- 
ern States; in fact, it was more healthy. A class 
of professional non-combatants is as hurtful to the 
real, healthy growth of a nation as is a class of 
fire-eaters; for a weakness or folly is nationally as 
bad as a vice or worse; and in the long run a 
Quaker may be quite as undesirable a citizen as is 
a duelist. No man who is not willing to bear arms 
and fight for his rights can give a good reason why 
he should be entitled to the privilege of living in a 
free community.” 

But we have not so learned Christ, nor his 
Spirit. And the same spirit in man that cru- 
cified Him as “king of the Jews,” still cruci- 
fies Him as king of our nation, and of every 
other; though his rightful place is as “‘ Prince 
of the kings of the earth,” and “ the kingdom 
of this world shall become the kingdom of our 
Lord and his Christ.” 

As Christians, we know of no governmental 
or human relation in which we are excused 
from the law of the Spirit of Christ. “If any 


man have not the Spirit of Christ,” in any de- 
partment of life, we believe with the Apostle 


NoTEe.—Since this was put in type we have found that 
the same extract received attention last week in the 
other periodicals published under the name of Friends in 
this city. 




















“he is none of his,” and has no right to the 
name of “Christian.” As Christians, “the 
weapons of our warfare are not carnal.” Our 
writer speaks from the standpoint of the king- 
dom and spirit of this world, and apparently 
(within the language cited) ignores the stand- 
point of the kingdom of our Lord and Christ. 
But why may not this superior kingdom with 
equal right use his concluding words, so as to 
say; “No man who is willing to bear carnal 
arms and kill other men for his own rights can 
give a good reason why he should be entitled 
to citizenship in that kingdom whose Lord said, 
‘My kingdom is not of this world, else would 
my servants fight, that I should not be deliv- 
ered,’” etc. How radically the whole policy of 
retaliation and reprisals is cut down by a few 
sweeping words of his Sermon on the Mount. 

“Ruffianism more healthy than universal 
peace and non-resistance developments,” says 
the spirit of the world kingdom. “ Blessed are 
the peacemakers, for they shall be called the 
children of God,” says the Prince of Peace. 
“ Professional non-combatants as hurtful to 
the healthy growth of a nation as is a class of 
fire-eaters;”—in other words, men of principle 
as pernicious to a nation as so many unprinci- 
pled! We must still believe that it is right- 
eousness and scrupulous conscientiousness 
which “exalts a nation,” and it is sin that is 
“a reproach to any people.” No nation can 
afford to spare one representative of righteous 
principle and conscience in comparison with a 
bundred men of regardless dash or brilliancy, 
But “ whence come wars and fightings among 
you?” Says an apostle, “Come they not hence 
even from your lusts that war in your mem- 
bers?” That which comes from the baser part 
of man can never be the seed of a nation’s 
healthy growth. “Vice itself not so bad, or 
is better nationally,” we are told, than the 
“weakness” which makes men martyrs for 
Christ’s sake, or than the “folly” of such as 
are willing to be as “fools for Christ’s sake,” 
that they may be made wise. Such wisdom is 
“not of this world, nor of the princes of this 
world which come to naught.” True it is that 
“the natural man receiveth not the things of 
the Spirit of God, for they are foolishness unto 
Him.” And “in the long run,” we are told, “a 
Quaker may be quite as undesirable as is a 
duelist.” This must be expected. “The world 
will love its own.” And which will a duelling 
nation love better or regard as the more unde- 
sirable, the Spirit of Christ or a duelist? The 
single duelist is morally of a piece with whole- 











right. 





sale dueling, and to international duelism the 
spirit of the gospel is very inconvenient,—al- 
ways in its way,—and “ in the long run” is so 
to prevail against carnal warfare that “ nations 
shall learn war no more.” 
the Quaker is so “undesirable” to the war- 
spirit that he is, “in the long run,” on the 
winning side of the War against war. 


It is just because 


Replace now all the steadfast Quakers in the 


land by as many duelists,—or even by as many 
men who know no conscience but the popular 
current with which they drift,—and would the 
notion be the stronger or the weaker in virtue 
and true character? 


Again, after these cruel wars are over, and 


some thousands of soldiers are merged as in- 
dividuals amongst the general population, who 
are to give the police the less trouble,—who 
are to be the cleaner leaven of purity, self-re- 
straint, and sterling righteousness amidst our 
nation,—the returning characters that warfare 
has to show for itself, or the class who con- 
scientiously espouse the cause of peace—the 
class that has been stigmatized “ nationally as 
bad as a vice or worse?” We leave the after- 


math of war to show its character in moral 


health or corruption. But its great harvest of 
material for judgment is in store beyond the 


grave, and there the actors must meet it. 
We are asked what reason men of peace can 
give for a right to live ina free country. Our 


first answer is, Christ; and secondly, that they 


were born with that right, and those who 


keep the peace and do not disturb that of 


others have the first right to keep their birth- 
But we are finding that the more a 
nation goes to war the more its people lose 
their freedom. The military nations are far 
from being free communities. But what of 
the unmilitary nations, those who would not 
fight,—would not they be ruthlessly overrun 
and oppressed by those who will know no right 
but might? Naturally they would. We do 
not advocate Peace as an escape from suffering 
wrong, but as an escape from doing wrong. 
No example of a consistently Christian nation 
has yet been seen, to show how much of disas- 
ter would be inflicted with the violence all on 
one side. But the conquests of the early Chris- 
tians and of the consistent Quakers by that 
braver resistance which consists in overcoming 
evil with good, indicate that a vanquishing 
horde could not take a consistently Christian 
people into its population without itself being 
progressively vanquished, from within outward, 
unto the freedom of those whom the Truth 
makes free. 
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The Advantages and Disadvantages of the Mar- 
riage State. 


(Concluded from page 83.) 

But as he was thus going on his way, he ob- 
served a young virgin, who was walking the 
same road: and he began to desire to be fa- 
vored with her company; but thought it ad- 
visable to be very deliberate; because many 
seem to walk the same road, who only go part 
of the way, and then turn off into some other 
path. Therefore he diligently observed whether 
she closely attended to the right way. 

So he perceived her to take something out 
of her bosom, and diligently peruse it for a 
while, and then put it into her bosom again, 
and pursue the straight path; whereupon he 
went up to her, and enquired where she was 
bound. She told him she was setting her face 
towards Zion. He asked her what it was she 
had been perusing? And she showed him, that 
it was the map of the road: which she took 
along with her, for her guide. 

He then began to enquire further who she 
was, and whence she came; she told him, she 
was by birth a Chaldean; by education and con- 
versation a Babylonian; but the King of Israel 
had sent for her, to go forth to seek a better 
country. 

He also asked, what expectations, or encour- 
agement she had, in taking such a journey? 
she told him, she had the King’s word, to make 
her an inhabitant in his royal palace, when she 
arrived at the upper Bethel, and to grant her 
sufficient defence, and sustenance, all the way 
thither. 

He asked, if she could be fully satisfied in 
the King’s veracity? 

She told him the frauds and jealousies of 
Babylon had made such impressions upon her 
mind, that she had found it very difficult to 
believe Him that could not lie; but his majesty 
had condescended to give her the strongest 
demonstrations of his fidelity; so that now she 
was convinced, and had no reason to doubt his 
goodness, for He had confirmed his promise 
with an oath, and had given her to see that, 
in his own records, it ‘was sealed with blood; 
and the counterpart He had written upon her 
breast and sealed it in characters of life; and 
hitherto, she had found his word verified to 
her, in strongly defending and abundantly sup- 
plying her: so that she could set to her seal, 
that He was true. 

Then she also asked him divers questions, 
relating to his travels and enjoyments; and he 
likewise answered her, in a free and satisfac- 
tory manner. So that their affections began 
to grow warm towards one another. It wasa 
very comfortable interview; and their minds 
were refreshed by each other’s conversation. 

And they appeared so agreeable one to an- 
other, that he began to think they might be 
pleasant and profitable companions all the way. 
But first, he retired for a while, to deliberate 
on the conversation that had passed already. 

When the more he thought of her diligence, 
in the pursuit of her journey, and her fixed sat- 
isfaction concerning the end of it; her under- 
standing in those things laid down in the map, 
for guiding her in the way, and the delight she 
appeared to take in meditating on, and con- 
versing about the joys of the city of habita- 
tion, etc., the more he was satisfied that she 
was a prince’s daughter travelling to the royal 
palace. 
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And when he had lifted up his eyes to heaven 


and earnestly besought the most high God for 
directions and a blessing upon further conver- 
sation, he came again into her company. And 
after some further discourse; he asked the rea- 
son for her walking on her journey alone? She 
told him she found but few travelling the same 
road; and she did not think it expedient to turn 
aside or neglect her way for any company in 
the world. 
delighted in the ways of wisdom, she took pleas- 
ure therein: for by such company her heart 
was refreshed,and she thought herself strength- 
ened in her journey thereby. 


If she met with company, such as 


But otherwise she chose rather to be alone 


at leisure. to. divert herself in examining her 
map; viewing the springs by the way, with the 
fruit trees and sweet flowers; hearing the sing- 
ing of birds; and meditating on the glories of 
her Prince, and the joys she should have in his 
presence, etc., so that as company was pleasant 
when she could enjoy it, the delights in the way 
supplied the want of company when alone. 
And upon the whole, she neither was anxious 
to have company, nor had any aversion against 
it; her desire being to enjoy that only which 
might be most conducive to forward her in the 
right way. 


Then he proposed, that since they had found 


each other’s conversation comfortable and use- 
ful, that for their mutual advantage they should 
join together, and engage to keep company all 
the way. She told him it was not for persons 
of their profession to do anything rashly; she 
would deliberate on it. 


So she retired and prostrated herself before 


the King, her Father, telling Him the matter, 
imploring wisdom to direct, declaring herself 
willing to enjoy or be denied of anything, so it 
were according to his will, and might be for his 
honor. 
formed, and well knew what manner of persons 
they must be with whom it would be expedient 
for kings’ daughters to keep company; there- 
fore if she found the person to be one of the 
blood-royal, and endued with princely qualities, 
she was at her full liberty, and moreover by 
Him it should be esteemed honorable. 


He told her she had already been in- 


So when these two lovers met again and had 


deliberately consulted between themselves all 
such things as they conceived necessary rela- 
ting to such an engagement; and had duly con- 
sidered the King’s statutes thereupon; and 
jointly petitioned his Majesty’s presence with 
them, and his blessing on their undertaking, 
they joined hands with great satisfaction and 
serenity of mind; rejoicing to see themselves 
preserved from so many snares, and thus hap- 
pily joined together by a Divine hand. 


I then observed these two happy companions 
pursuing their journey; and here I saw verified 
an ancient counsel; [a help-meet.] For they 
were sincere friends, pleasant companions, 
faithful partners, and useful assistants to each 
other. If they met with difficulties they would 
take each other by the hand to support them. 

In dangers, they would counsel, and stand by 
one another. In sorrows, they would sympa- 
thize, and comfort one another. If beset with 
enemies, one would watch while the other slept. 
If one were sick, the other would comfort with 
cordials. If one were indisposed in mind the 


other would divert with some sweet song, or 
discourse concerning the pleasant land. If one 
were ready to turn aside, the other would cau- 
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tion, and admonish of the danger. If one were 
employed in any service, the other would be 
ready to assist therein. And if one was blessed 
with any special favors, the other would con- 
gratulate, and rejoice on the occasion. 

Then I was convinced, that two are better 
than one; and yet it was very manifest, that 
they were no more twain. For I knew not 
whether to call them two souls dwelling in one 
body, or one soul inhabiting two bodies: but it 


appeared very conspicuous that two were bet- 


ter than one. 
So I continued observing this united pair, 


advancing in their way; for they greatly con- 
tributed to help each other forward; many dif- 
ficulties they surmounted, and many rich bless- 
ings they enjoyed as they traveled in the way. 
At last they arrived at a pleasant hill in view 
of the land of promise, full of delights, re- 
freshing fruits, pure streams and rich enter- 
tainments. 


Here they first sat down and rested in a de- 


lightful arbor, blessing God and congratulating 
one another in consideration of their enjoy- 
ments, and afterwards they ascended to a tower 
where was a large prospect glass, from whence 
they looked upon Babylon, and saw it all in 
flames, and the country turned to burning pitch. 


Then they gave praise and glory to God, for 


their wonderful deliverance, as well as for all 
the deliverances they had in the way. Then 
they took a prospect of the land before them, 
and saw Jerusalem, the royal palace, the goodly 
mountain of Lebanon, the clusters of Eshcol, and 
all the rivers flowing with milk; and all the hills 
dropping down sweet wine. 
below to the streams of Jordan, and beheld the 
great High Priest in his shining robes, waiting 
to carry them over. 
habitants on the other side triumphing, sing- 
ing, and shouting for joy. Then they also with 
emulation lifted up their voices in songs of 
praise, and transports of joy, to Him that is, 
and that was, and that is to come.—Reprinted 
from The Friend, Vol. x, No. 19, by request. 


Then they looked 


They also heard the in- 





TASTE FOR GooD LITERATURE.—Improper 
publications are a result and not a cause. 


They are the result of mental starvation, 
which may exist even in the presence of other- 
wise good home and educational influences. 
For example, the mental equilibrium is often 
destroyed by permitting too much of the emo- 
tional to enter into education. 


The mental processes may be compared to 


the making of a composite photograph, where- 
in each exposure of a plate will probably de- 


termine some feature of the result. The trou- 


ble is that parents are not living close enough 


to their children. When we live with them as 
we should, they will go to the right shelves in 
the library. In the home is the place to de- 
velop good taste. School and college can do 
little unless they can build on this. All the 
literature that children can read should not be 
a reaching down to them. They need and they 
enjoy some thoughts to which they must reach 
up, and some that they cannot, at time, com-- 
prehend at all. It is important to consider the 
character of the guests who enter the home. 
Inthe American life of to-day there are too 
many acquaintances and too few friends. It 
is these, with the parents, who are the most 
influential teachers, and they shape the chil- 
dren’s ideals.—J. S. Walton. 
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Samuel Tuke—His Life Work and Thoughts.* | opened THE Retreat for those who were thus 
Seldom has a life been more admirably por- ee - a anal on arta of be 
trayed, and still less frequently has a biogra-|™¢ then in England, if not in the world. 
pher had so much wealth of material at his | from this time, for more than a century, until 
command. the death of his great-grandson, Dr. Daniel 
The Tuke family of York, England, main- Hack Tuke, in 1895, the care of the mentally 
tained, for more than a century oak @ high diseased claimed the continual attention of the 
character for piety, intelligence and benevo- — Wool teited Friends in Enciand i 
lence, that one feels after reading this deeply in- 1 = n —o 7 h aa im rm om of 
teresting record of three generations, it would| 1772, and Henry Tuke had the Phe a nd 
have been a rare privilege to have shared an|™eeting this eminent servant of the Lor 
acquaintance with any of its members. For shortly before he died of smallpox near York. 
clear and well-balanced judgment, largeness of |, Samuel Tukes ee x ——- aa 
sympathy and genuine religious experience, of | heard my father speak of this walk with John 
a true Quaker type, William, Henry and Sam- Woolman, of the indescribable sweetness of his 
uel Tuke will rightly hold a prominent place in | CO™Pany and the pleasure with which he re- 
the annals of our Society. membered it.” This intercourse had a most 
William Tuke, the grandfather of the sub-| desirable and lasting effect both upon Henry 
ject of this sketch, was turned from indiffer- ae en ae as who nursed John 
ence to a lively interest in the affairs of the — = “9 ast sickness. as 1 Tukei 
Church, about 1760, when there was much f t was my cecal iif ana f she 
: laxity in the administration of the discipline | @{ter years, “ in very early life to have a father 
in many parts of London Yearly Meeting. It| Who taught me the truth and made it appear 
is recorded; “ His spirit was stirred within him a 7 = constant a hee though 
while he witnessed the perversion of this right- | be de ry te > ase ntl P og mall hie _ 
eous instrument for the education of the body | &T¢ised a steady, gentle rule in all his house- 
in love. He had been trained in a school of | bold, and whose word was not to be gainsaid. 
strict simplicity and sincerity, especially in re-| But what shall Ay hid . we Fg f ae 
gard to religious expression and was perhaps | Were parent and child bound more firmly to- 
one of the finest models of it. His house was | ¢ther than we were. She had an extraordi- 
the resort of most of the Friends who travelled | 2@°Y. sap = ae by — -_ of 
in the ministry, and opportunity for religious | 0P°™28 the ne . ae - one L. cage 
intercourse in the family frequently occurred | **ructions. My parents were not, | am per- 
during these visits.” suaded, without some ambition that their chil- 
Esther Tuke was his equal as well as his true | 4"em might be honorable amongst men. But 
“help-meet.” She was mentally addressed on the one absorbing desire was that they might 
one occasion, when pleading for the establish- be ae eee Christ, —_—— 
ment of the Women’s Yearly Meeting (in 1784), | 28similated to Him in all our ways. My father 
as “Queen Esther.” “ Being concerned for the always brought a healthful cheerfulness with 
intellectual and religious training of daughters — > he tye = oo oe of os _ a 
of Friends, she believed it to be her duty to hough & Man Of business, he was literary ; 
establish, the same year, a school for girls at biblical studies were his favorite engagement. 
York, which should afford an education some-| My father and mother frequently differed in 
what superior to that at Ackworth, opened | Opinion and held warm discussions together. 
, seven years previously. In the management | Ve also took our part.” This was illustrated 
1 of it she had the assistance of her husband |y the different political preferences of the 
. and daughters. It was for this school, known household about the election of William Wil- 
, subsequently as “The Mount,” that Lindley samen go — mgs ome Tukes 
Murray wrote his English Grammar. The re-| Vere aahia ¢ Pt NG a oi ee j 
ligious improvement of the mind and the train- | W4™™ acmirer o a : aaa 7. “a x ‘1 ~ = 
ing in true simplicity of manners were the pri- | ™@2Y 40 animated discussion took place, in 
mary objects, and everything was made sub- which the children joined, on the respective 
t servient, 60 these.” policy and character of rival statesmen. 
f With such daughters as Sarah Grubb and | Mary Maria Tuke wrote to - husband, — 
I Ann Alexander and Mabel Hipsley, all of whom | ‘2 London: Oh, that we may have peace’ Thy 


were much talked of; and my mother’s pene- 
tration was often strikingly evinced by her 
judgment as to the working of things and the 
success of individuals.” 

Samuel Tuke was exceedingly amiable in 
childhood. His mother compared him to a 
“sweet-toned instrument.” When only seven 
years of age he says: “I have a distinct 
recollection of warm religious feelings during 
the reading of the Scriptures and the journals 
of Friends, which took place at least once in 
the day.” He attended Ackworth School 
when only eight years of age, and was after- 
ward at a private institution, going to business 
at thirteen. This was that of a tea merchant 
with his father. 

Pricilla Hack, of Chichester, became the life 
companion of Samuel Tuke ih 1810, and this 
union, for the subsequent 18 years, was referred 
to, nearly forty years later, in these words: “I 
cannot look back to any act or word by which 
she led me astray, or discouraged me in what 
was good; but I well remember how her quiet 
good sense and exquisite gentleness tended to 
soften the asperity and hardness of my na- 
ture.” 

It was about this time Samuel Tuke began 
to devote himself more continuously to col- 
lecting facts relating to the insane and, at his 
father’s request, prepared a history of THE 
RETREAT, which aroused a world-wide interest 
in its methods. This publication was event- 
ually the means of introducing much needed 
reforms into the mad-houses and work-houses 
of Great Britain and elsewhere. 

He visited these institutions to make him- 
self familiar with existing conditions, which 
were often deplorable enough for their 
wretched inmates. 

William Foster, then a young man of twenty- 
six years, was the friend of both father and son, 
and as he was closely associated subsequently 
with the latter, in his ministerial labors, it 
may not be out of place to insert the record S. 
Tuke relates of Wm. Foster’s appearance and 
delivery: “ His person is tall and slender, and 
his countenance combining the innocence, 
sweetness and simplicity of a child with the 
gravity and wisdom of a veteran Christian. 
His manner of speaking is simple but forcible: 
his language partakes of the same character; 
he is frequently animated, but seldom flowery; 
his words are well-chosen, and he seldom uses 
any technical or peculiar phraseology without 
clearly explaining it.” 
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e were ministers of the Gospel, William and mentioning it as possible pleases me much. We also have Stephen Grellet portrayed 
e Esther Tuke seemed “ to sit in the wisdom and} ‘Tho’ Pitt was perfect in my Henry’s eyes, — thus: “ His manners are particularly soft and 
n glory of Solomon”—as their brother Henry’s| He was but man, and was not always wise. pleasing; he has the politeness of his nation 
future wife describes her impressions when| This independence of judgment was not/| without its levity. He is short and slender, of 
t visiting the family for the first time in 1769. lost on their son, for while his father and a swarthy complexion, with sharp and rather 
d Sarah resided in Ireland after her marriage, | gtandfather were attending the Yearly Meet- | interesting features.” 
d and was the founder of aschool for the daugh- ing—rather discouraging any participation in| Henry Tuke died before his venerable father, 
, ters of Irish Friends, while through her sister | political matters—Samuel Tuke subscribed |in 1814, at the age of fifty-nine. Shortly be- 
ie Mabel’s efforts Rawdon School was established | £50 toward the expense of Wilberforce’s elec- | fore the end he said: “‘I die as I have lived, in 
3. for children connected with Friends but not|tion. His father wrote, on hearing of it:| the faith and hope of a Christian; I am per- 
e eligible for Ackworth. “Samuel’s bold stroke gave his grandfather | fectly resigned to the will of my Heavenly 
l- The Annual Monitor was started by Ann and me some surprise . . . so that we feel | Father.” Commenting upon his death, Samuel 
0 Alexander in 1813, and continues to this day | Ourselves in a very awkward situation.” His | Tuke says: “Such a father, such a friend, and 





mother, however, espoused his cause so vigor- 
ously “they also caught the enthusiasm, upon 
their return home, forgot their fears and en- 
tered heartily into the contest,”—which proved 
successful for the famous anti-slavery candi- 
date. 

“Little schemes and plans which were afloat 


such a partner few persons had to lose. The 
world looked to me as a frightful wilderness 
in which I could not walk without his assist- 
ance and counsel.” 

A year later Mary Maria Tuke was gathered 
to her everlasting home, and just before her 
spirit took its flight her devoted son knelt by 


an instructive record of those who have ex- 
changed their earthly services for an eternal 
le reward. 

The more humane treatment of the insane 
appealed to William Tuke so strongly he 


i- *Edited by Charles Tylor. Headley Bros., 14 Bishop- 
gate St., Without E. C. London. 
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her side and asked for an assurance that she 
might join the spirit of her beloved husband. 
(To be continued.) 





PUT TO SLEEP IN THE DARE. 
The weary child, the long play done, 
Wags slow to bed at set of sun, 

Sees mother leave, fears night begun, 
But by remembered kisses made 
To feel, tho’ lonely, undismayed, 
Glides into dreamland unafraid. 


The weary man, life’s long day done, 
Looks lovingly at his last sun, 
Sees all friends fade, fears night begun, 
But by remembered mercies made 
To feel, tho’ dying, undismayed, 
Glides into glory unafraid. 

—Bishop H. W. Warren, in The Independent. 


Selected or ‘“THE FRIEND.” 
From a Letter of John Thorp. 


My dear friend, what can we do for our 
children? Nothing of ourselves, to be sure, 
that will do them any good; but through Di- 
vine help we can love, pity and pray for them, 
and indeed with some this is the last and only 
resource; and oh! the fear that I have felt lest 
I should be deficient here. “The fervent 
prayer of a righteous man availeth much;” let 
us be found diligent in this holy exercise. 
The example of Job is worthy our imitation, 
and with what fervency did the father of the 
faithful address the Most High with this peti- 
tion, “O that Ishmael might live before 
Thee!” “God forbid,” said the prophet Sam- 
uel, concerning the rebellious house of Israel, 
“that I should sin against the Lord in ceasing 
to pray for you.” Oh! that we may be 
found fervent enough, and frequent in this 
great duty, often retiring to the closet of our 
hearts, the temple which God hath chosen, and 
there pouring forth our supplication to “our 
Father, which art in Heaven,” that He would 
take our children under hiscare. Much benefit 
would arise from this practice. Let us remem- 
ber the example of the woman who came to 
Christ, and would not be denied (Matt. xv: 
22); and likewise the parable of our blessed 
Lord, by which He taught that men should al- 
ways pray and not faint (Luke xviii). 

Oh! the consolation and support we also 
should derive from thus spreading our cause 
before the Lord, and committing ourselves; 
our children and our all into his hand, who is 
the Shepherd and Bishop of souls. 





—.——————______ 


KNOWING Gop’s VoIcE.—For years I puz- 
zled and struggled over the text, “ My sheep 
hear my voice, and I know them and they fol- 
low me” (John x: 27). I looked around among 
professing Christians, aye, among professors 
of holiness, and they did not know the voice of 
the Lord. They said, “ You must use your 
reason and your sanctified common sense and 
trust the judgment God has given you.” One 
day | took the “hard question” to the Wise 
One and said: “Lord, Christians don’t know 
Thy voice.” He answered so gently, “ My 
sheep do.” Then I understood. A sheep is a 
Christian whose chief characteristics are sim- 
plicity and harmlessness. They know the 
Shepherd’s voice who are gentle, unresisting, 
humble and quiet. When I-take my place as 


his sheep, I have no trouble in hearing his 
voice.— Word and Work. 


THE FRIEND. 


The Second Coming of Christ. 


BY ARTHUR W. DOWE. 

In an age when religion has become largely 
a matter of mere form and appearances, a mere 
lip profession of beliefs and dogmas, and when 
materialism has such a dominant hold on the 
minds of the masses that nothing short of ex- 
ternal proof of the truth of Divine revelation 
will be accepted, it is intensely refreshing to 
turn to the early fundamental teachings and ex- 
periences of Friends who spake as those “ hav- 
ing authority ” of things which they had truly 
felt and known. “That which was from the be- 
ginning which they had heard, which they had 
‘seen with their eyes, which they had looked 
upon and their hands had handled of “ the 
Word of life.” Where the testimony was daily 
offered that “the life was manifested, and they 
had seen it, and bore witness, and showed unto 

| others that eternal life which was with the 
Father and was manifested unto them” (lst 
John i: 1-2). And while the senses by which 
these things were apprehended were not natu- 
ral but spiritual, they were nevertheless to 
those who exercised them as real and substan- 
tial as any by which outward testimony is re- 
ceived and recorded. 

Probably in no age in the world has so much 
been said and written concerning the literal 
second coming of Christ asin the present. 
Books and pamphlets and papers in great num- 
bers are being scattered broadcast proclaiming 
the near approach of the Lord God and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, in power and glory, to gather 
his elect into the new Jerusalem, and to save 
them from the wrath about to be poured out 
upon the present evil world. “Times” have 
been set over and over again when the Lord 
is to appear ; even the day and the hour and 
the very spot where his feet are to touch this 
old earth are marked out with what is, to the 
writers, unerring precision, all of which is con- 
firmed by ingenious arguments drawn from the 
Scriptures or by special vision or revelations 
in dreams, etc. 

The late writings of Lieutenant Totten led 
thousands of enthusiastic but deluded follow- 
ers to look for Jesus to come externally in 
person to the earth before the end of the year 
1899. And the writer of this article person- 
ally heard a prominent Western evangelist 
publicly declare that he would risk his eternal 
salvation on the literal fulfillment of the 
second coming of Christ within the time speci- 
fied by Professor Totten. The air is full of 
the returning of the Jewish race to Jerusalem, 
the “rebuilding of the Temple,” etc. William 
Miller was the originator of a wide-spread 
agitation of a similar nature in 1846 as that 
now troubling the world, all of which came to 
the same disappointing end and left many of 
its followers in the same uncertainty and 
doubt, and often infidelity, as the present. 
Such extremes spring largely from material- 
izing spiritual truths, as well as the prying 
into the secret things of God by the carnal 
mind, which is enmity to the things of the 
Spirit. 

Scholarship is placed before spirituality, 
and instead of waiting patiently on God till 
his Spirit reveals the secrets of God, men fall 
to searching, and by their own efforts expect 
to wrench from the Holy Scriptures those 
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mysteries that are “hid from the wise and 
prudent and revealed unto babes.” 

Natural men believing themselves to be 
spiritual, reading the words of holy men of 
old, take to themselves the honor of expound- 
ing God’s meaning. Not realizing that “the 
natural man receiveth not the things of the 
Spirit of God, neither can he know them, be- 
cause they are spiritually discerned. But he 
that is spiritual judgeth all things, yet he 
himself is judged of no man” (lst Cor. ii: 
14-15). Now it was the custom of the early 
Friends, and is still the custom among those 
who are Friends indeed, “to speak not in the 
words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which 
the Holy Ghost teacheth, comparing spiritual 
things with spiritual” (1st Cor. ii: 13). Not 
as matters of opinion, but of experience and 
knowledge, by the same Spirit which put forth 
the Scriptures through the apostles and 
prophets, an example of which is found in the 
following spiritual application of the Second 
Coming of Christ without Sin unto Salvation, 
written by William Shewen, a member of the 
Society of Friends, a linen draper by trade, 
who died in the city of London, England, in 
the year 1695: “As this view of the truth 
and the inward experience of the same is really 
the one thing needful, and is the blessed privi- 
lege of all to enjoy and know for themselves, 
while upon this earth, and by which alone they 
are fit for the life of the world to come, we 
cannot but raise our voice as a trumpet to call 
people to turn from the outward and fleshly 
setting of times and reasons wherein is trou- 
‘ble and disappointment forever, to the inward 
and spiritual and celestial view of the appear- 
ance of Christ which fully satisfies and fills the 
soul with the good things that are shared in 
common by all who find the true kingdom of 
God which Truth says is within you.” 

By thus building upon the word of God one is 
always ready for whatever outward dispensa- 
tion it may be his providence to manifest. 
Always recognizing the truth that growth and 
manifestation is from within outwards instead 
of to the contrary, which many well-meaning 
people seem to hold. 

“Tt is a blessed thing truly to know how to 
wait for the appearance of Jesus, and to know 
Him when He doth appear. I say this is very 
blessed ; but it is more blessed, or a greater 
degree of blessedness, to be witnesses of his 
appearance, and to join with Him when He 
doth appear, and so to experience the end of 
his appearance accomplished ,abiding with Him 
till He finished, truly understanding the end 
wherefore He doth appear, and their state 
and condition at his appearance. 

“This is the main thing chiefly to be under- 
stood and minded throughout all dispensations, 
and under them all He is to be carefully minded 
and regarded, though it be in his first or low- 
est appearance, which is to convince of sin, 
self-righteousness and judgment ; in order to 
destroy sin, finish transgression, and bring in 
everlasting righteousness. Except people 
abide with Him, and love his appearance in the 
ministration of condemnation, which brings 
tribulation and anguish upon the soul that has 
sinned, they can never come to enjoy and in- 
herit the ministration of life and salvation nor 
to enjoy the glory of his appearance the sec- 
ond time without sin unto salvation. 

“This is the loss and misery of mankind, 
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and was our loss and misery in the day of our 
ignorance, that they know not how to wait for 
the appearance of Christ, or the coming of the 
Just One. Neither did they, nor do we, know 
Him when He did appear; for He often ap- 
peared unto us and stood at the doors of our 
hearts, and knocked and waited to show him- 
self gracious unto us, but we, not knowing it 
was He, did not regard Him nor open unto 
Him. Yet He who was indeed the desire of 
our hearts, and Him whom we longed to enjoy 
and is the desire of all nations, the Light and 
Salvation of the Gentiles, the consolation and 
glory of Israel. But in this was our loss and 


* misery, that we knew not how to wait for his 


appearance, neither did we know Him when He 
did appear. So I say again, it is a blessed 
thing for a people to know how to wait for the 
appearance of Jesus the Saviour, and to know 
Him when He doth appear. But behold, this 
is a greater degree of blessedness, to be wit- 
nesses of his appearance, and to know the 
coming of the Just One, or the rising of the 
Sun of Righteousness with healing under his 
wings, and to able to say, with the primitive 
Christians, ““ We know that the Son of God is 
come, and hath given us an understanding, 
and whereby we know Him that is true, and 
we are in Him that is true, even in his Son 
Jesus Christ ; this is the true God and eternal 
life” (Ist John v: 20). This is a high and 
heavenly knowledge and a blessed state. This 
the mark and prize of the high calling of God 
in Jesus Christ we have been called unto, and 
this is the state all are to wait for, inherit and 
possess, and not sit down short of it. If this 
be not witnessed and enjoyed, all profession is 
vain, all knowledge is vain, all religion and 
talk of christianity is vain and of no worth; 
for it is he that believes that Christ is come in 
the flesh, and that demonstrates the livingness 
of the faith by the works thereof, that is of 
God, and God dwelleth in him, and he in God. 
This is more than a bare profession of verbal 
confession, according to the testimony of John 
the Divine, in his first epistle, chapter iv. 

“It is a very blessed state to be found true 
waiters for, and witnesses of, the second com- 
ing of Christ, which is without sin unto salva- 
tion (Heb. ix: 28). For true happiness doth 
not consist in having seen one of the days of 
the Son of man, or in being witnesses of his 
first appearance, wherein He convinceth and 
reproveth for sin, but in waiting for and wit- 
nessing his second coming to cleanse, save 
and redeem from sin; herein is the joy of 
God’s salvation felt and enjoyed. 

“Christ’s appearance is first to convince of 
sin; and this is a ministration of condemna- 
tion which is glorious in its time, but there is 
a ministration which exceeds in glory, which 
all are to wait for, witness and not sit down 
short of. This is the mark of the highest 
calling, the high and heavenly state which they 
are called to even to know the second coming of 
Christ, without sin unto salvation, and a being 
presented to the Father without spot or wrinkle, 
This to possess and enjoy is the end, sum and 
substance of all the dispensations of God towards 
mankind ever since the fall. This is the end of 
all good words and writings and the end of 
Christ’s first and second appearance.” 

Let me ask the readers of the above, Do 
you thus know Jesus? “Thou shalt call his 
name Jesus because He shall save his people 
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from their sins” (Matt i: 21). Has He thus 
appeared to you? Do youknow the power and 
glory of the kingdom of God? If not, then 
you are in great danger. Give yourselves no 
rest, day nor night, till sin is slain and the 
everlasting King of Righteousness reigns in 
thy soul. God grant it. 
AGUACATE, CUBA. 





ORIGIN OF MonTHS’ NAMES.— January was 
named after the Roman god Janus, the deity, 
with two faces one looking into the past and 
the other gazing forward to the future, writes 
Clifford Howard, in the Ladies’ Home Journal. 
February comes from the Latin word februo, 
to purify. It was customary for the Romans 
to observe festivals of purification during that 
month. March owes its name to the old God 
of War. Among the Saxons this month was 
known as Lenot, meaning spring, and this is 
the origin of our word Lent. April was 
named from the Latin aperio, to open, in sig- 
nificance of the opening of flowers. The 
Saxons called the month Easter, in honor of 
their Goddess of Spring, from which comes 
our word Easter. 

May was named after the Roman goddess 
Maia, and June was so called in honor of Juno. 
July was named in honor of Julius Cesar. Sep- 
tember is from the Latin septem, seven, this 
being the seventh month according to the old 
Roman calendar. October, November and De- 
cember also retain the names by which they 
were known under the old calendar, when there 
were but ten months in the year—octo, novem 
and decem, meaning eight, nine and ten. 





For “ THe FRIEnp.” 
The Power of Sunshine. 


Over ninety millions of miles from this earth 
rolls that grand centre of our solar system 
which, centuries ago, seemed so awe-inspiring 
to the ancients that they worshipped it, and 
which we, the people of this modern age, can- 
not look upon to-day and fail to discover there 
a mighty embodiment of infinite power. This 
power of the sun comes to us and is felt by us 
in such a mysterious manner that we cannot 
understand it. We have only to step a short 
distance from the doors of our homes in order 
to be completely surrounded by the indirect 
evidences of its work. Every flower that springs 
from the bleak earth that the snow left so des- 
olate, every blade of grass that makes the 
complicated scenery of each landscape a little 
richer, every tree that sends forth leaves after 
its few months of rest and quiet, every mani- 
festation of nature that comes with the 
oncoming of spring, — tells its own story, 
bearing testimony in silence to the power that 
produced and nourished it. It is sunshine 
wielded by God’s finger, that makes Nature so 
beautiful just now. Leaves would not grow 
birds would not sing, flowers would not bloom 
There would be no spring, no summer, no 
autumn, were it not for the sunshine which 
drives winter backward for nine months of the 
year. It puts the song into the heart of the 
bird, and music upon the lips of nature. It 
makes the air heavy with fragrance and de- 
lights the eye with the fresh green of the 
meadows. Lowell fully appreciated the beau- 
ties of spring when he wrote: 


“ Every clod feels a stir of might, 
An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 





And groping blindly above it for light 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers; 
The flush of life may well be seen 
Thrilling back over hills and valleys; 
The cowslip startles in meadows green, 
The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice, 
And there’s never a leaf or a blade too mean 
To be some happy creature’s palace!” 


With justice we may claim the right to call 
sunshine one of the greatest gifts of the Cre- 
ator, since it makes the earth beautiful and 
fruitful, and life worth living; since it gives 
the poor man his daily bread, the rich man his 
luxuries, the artist his models, the poet his 
theme and his inspiration. As it spreads over 
all the wide world, coming from that source of 
all heat and light, the sun, and giving life to 
plant and animal, it may be well termed the 
symbol of the life-giving and all-sustaining 
power of the Creator himself, teaching us to 
look for his finger behind every manifestation 
of nature. 

Perhaps it is only a reflection of the bright- 
ness of nature outside, but there exists within 
the human heart, which has been called a world 
in itself, something of this same power of sun- 
shine. Not the mere material sunshine, that 
quickens the grass and flowers, but the spiritual 
sunshine, the sunshine of the soul, that which 
gladdens the life of the individual and places 
such a stamp upon him that he may always be 
recognized. It is the quality that makes us 
happy. Surely there can be no more miserable 
soul in all this world than that soul that never 
smiled. While we realize that “into each life 
some rain must fall,” Nature is not always dark 
and dreary, and the sunshine of a happy spirit 
ought to drive away the clouds of unhappiness. 
When the cold rain falls on the earth, it is the 
indirect work of the sun, and when discourage- 
ment and disappointment bring sadness to a 
human soul, it is only a rainy day inside, “ Be- 
hind the clouds the sun is still shining”— 
cheerfulness and contentment can make a life 
as beautiful and as fully alive and useful as 
the life of nature all around us, if the sunshine 
of the soul only be shed about us as brightly 
as the rays fall on the earth without. While 
the single individual is thus changed by the 
twin virtues of cheerfulness and contentment, 
in proportion as he possesses them, no less po- 
tent are the good results which are received 
by all with whom that individual comes in con- 
tact. The best feature of this spiritual sun- 
shine is that it goes hand in hand with charity 
and leaves its indelible mark not only on its 
possessor’s life and character, but in the deeds 
of other men. The individuality of a man is 
reflected in the life of his companions, and not 
only are the virtues of his life copied, and mag- 
nified, but the dark side of his nature leaves a 
still darker shadow on his friend. It thus be- 
comes our duty to receive the reflected sun- 
shine of great lives, and to “make our lives 
sublime” by being also reflectors, scattering 
kind words and good deeds everywhere. And 
the life, which, above all others, we must learn 
to copy and reflect, is that of the Sun of Right- 
eousness himself. From every act of his earthly 
existence, from the cradle to the cross, shines 
the glorious sunshine of perfect patience, of 
boundless love, of renewed hope, bright with 
the halo of a perfect human life and brighter 
still with the glory of Divinity. Nature teaches 
us to be cheerful; God teaches us to be patient. 
The united lesson of the sunshine of the soul, 
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1st, $95,862.21. The Governor announces total receipts | tion of the plans of the Hague Peace Conference has 
have been $672,476.29. q _. | been taken. A meeting was held at the Hague on Ninth 
But little change has taken place in the Anthracite | Month 4th of the resident diplomatic representatives 
Coal district during the past week. The fear of the riots | of sixteen of the nations represented at the original 
have somewhat quieted, and a portion of the troops has | Hague Conference, and a permanent organization effected 
been withdrawn. The operators have offered an advance | which took the form of a council of administration. All 
of 10 per cent. in wages, and to submit other differences | of the ministers deposited ratified copies of the various 
to arbitration, but the miners are slow to accept any | treaties emanating from the conference to which their 
proposition that does not recognize the United Mine | respective governments had given their adherence. 
Worker’s Association. 5 No case of yellow fever has been reported at Santiago 
A special to the Tribune from Valley City, N. D., says : | de Cuba, since Twelfth Month last. This is said to be 
Judge J. M. Dennett has just returned from the Cascade | owing to the persistent efforts of the Commander of the 
Mountain district of Washington, bringing samples and | Department. One hundred miles of streets are swept 
news of the location of the vast fields of pure anthracite | daily, and previously infected houses have been three 
coal. In company with Professor Burch, a mineral ex- | times disinfected. A house to house inspection is made 
pert of Seattle, Judge Dennett penetrated into the Cas-| by the surgeons, and thousands of gallons of carbolic 
cade range sixty miles from the railroad, and after two | acid and tons of chloride of lime have been used. 
days of prospecting located veins showing nineteen feet | There are 75.531 exhibitors at the Paris Exposition of 
of coal, and located on 640 acres of land. He estimated | 1900, and 42,790 of these received awards in five different 
the quantity of coal in sight at 25,000,000 tons. Judge | grades. Out of 2,829 diplomas given of the Grand Prix, the 
Dennett first discovered the coal on a prospecting trip in | United States received 218, and out of 8,166 gold medals 
the 60’s, but lost track of the location till his recent visit. | given, the United States received 486. There are about 
He will form a company to work the veins. The samples | 6,000 exhibitors from the United States at the Paris Ex- 
shown are of the same quality, but lighter, than the | position, and about 2,000 of these, or more than one- 
Scranton product. seal third, received an award in one of the five different grades. 
The long absence of heavy rains is reported to have} Uruguay's population, according to the census taken 
caused the Schuylkill river to fall to the lowest point | Third Month Ist, is about 900,000. For the whole of the 
known in more than thirty years, and some of the mills at | republic, except Montevideo, the official returns are: 
Manayunk have been obliged to suspend partially their Uruguayans, 509,165; foreigners, 90,199, and 8 per cent. 


operations for want of water power. al added to the possible omissions, making 647,813. The 
If the drought shall not soon be broken, there is appre- | present estimate for Montevideo is 252,713. 
hension that the general supply for Philadelphia will be saa eae a 


seriously diminished. RECEIPTS. 
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and of the solar system is to hide the shadows. 
We should learn to rise above the clouds, to 
look on the bright side of things, and since 
“every cloud has a silver lining,” looking from 
above, we shall see only the bright side of the 
clouds of misfortune. Nature in this season 
i of spring-time bids us to be happy and invites 
i us to admit the sunshine into our lives, to say 
with Bryant, “The sunshine on my path, was 
to me as a friend.” No human being, with all 
of God’s works at their grandest at this de- 
lightful season, can afford to be unhappy. Na- 
ture is rejoicing with “the high tide of the 
year,” and therefore let man be happy, too, for 
“one touch of nature makes the whole world 
kin.” Springtime is a synonym of brightness 
and has been appropriately called “the season 
of joyful music.” The silent voices of the flow- 
ers and the musical medleys of the birds are 
singing the same song in nature’s praise. No 
one could have learned this lesson and caught 
the inspiration of the season better than Brown- 
ing when he wrote: 

“The year’s at the spring, 

The day's at the morn; 


Morning’s at seven, 
The hillside’s dew-pearled, 







































































































The snail’s on the thorn The Pennsylvania Steel Company has just been awarded] Unlessotherwise specified, two dollars have been re- 
The lark’s on the wing, : a contract for 6000 tons of steel rails by the East Indian ceived from each person, paying for vol. 74. 

Cod’s in his heaven— Railway Company, of India. The contract is said to be Homer Child, Iowa; Milton Stanley, Agent, Ind., 
All's right with the world!” worth $250,000. for Albert Maxwell and Joel D. Carter; John P. 





The production of aluminum for commercial uses began | Sharpless, Pa.; Paschall Worth, Pa.; John E. Dar- 
in 1889 with a total output of 47,468 pounds. In 1898] nell, N. J.; Wm. M. Parker, Pa.; George Rorke and 
it had reached 5,200,000 pounds, and at present the rate | for Sarah V. Rorke, Canada; Arnoldi Haight, Canada, 
of production is over 7,000,000 pounds a year. $14 for himself, Lydia Moore, Lydia Clayton, Francis 

A German syndicate has just made arrangements where- | Starr, Mordecai F. Starr, Albert E. Starr, and John 
by it secures all the timber on a large strip of land in| D. Roland; Sarah L. Smedley, Pa.; Benj. P. Hoopes, 
the mountains in the Eastern Kentucky. It is estimated | Phila.; Alice Tucker, Mass.; A. Herford Cooper, 
that the strip contains about 800,000 of the finest speci- | Pa., to No. 14 vol. 75; Mary E. Whitdcre, Pa. to No. 
mens of oak trees. 14 vol. 75. 

The Chicago Times-Herald calls attention to the growth | — ggy~ Remittances received after Third-day noon will not 
of commerce in America’s unique chain of inland seas. | qppear in the Receipts until the following week. 

The lake trade, it says shows the most marvelous develop- Jinan aiiiegtichiahaaNitiae 
ment of any marine commerce in the world. NOTICES. 

During last year 20,055 vessels, carrying 25,255,810 tons 
passed through the Sault St. Marie Canal, which connects 
Lake Superior with the lower lakes. This was more than 
double the number of vessels, and more than three times 


the tonnage which passed through in 1889. THE CORPORATION OF HAVERFORD COLLEGE.—The An- 
It is also interesting to note the influence of the lakes | nual Meeting will be held in the Committee Room of Arch 


upon the transportation problem. In 1857, it cost nearly | Street Meeting House, Philadelphia, on Third-day, Tenth 
10 cents to ship a bushel of wheat from Chicago to Buf- | Month 9th, 1900, at 3 o'clock, P. M. 


falo. Now, the rate is a slight fraction over a cent, GEORGE VAUX, Jr., Secretary, 
while for the forty-one years the average rate has been 404 Girard Building, Philadelphia. 
a trifle over five cents. 

The report of Commissioner of Immigration of New 
York, shows that the arrival of foreigners the last fiscal 
year were 400,482. The immigration from Southern 
Europe shows an increase, while from the northern coun- 





It is estimated that there are 10,000,000 
Jews in the world; 4,500,000 are comprised in 
the Russian dominions and 1,800,000 in the 
Austrian. 

























Items Concerning the Society. 


Joseph Potts, formerly of Philadelphia, has be- 
come editor of the North Carolina Friend. 






















The Yearly Meeting in Ohio to which the pro- 
posed “Uniform Discipline” was offered, has de- 
clined to accept it. The other Yearly Meetings 
thus far heard from, while some have provisionally 
adopted it, have generally deferred conclusion till 
their next year’s sitting. 


AN elderly man, a Friend living in a suburban town not 
far from Philadelphia wishes to procure a housekeeper— 
a Friend preferred. Address “ M,” Office of THE FRIEND, 





























Mary P. Nicholson having during the present 
week attended the meeting for worship at West- 
field, N. J., and the Monthly Meetings at Haddon- 
field and Mount Laurel, expects to be at Friends’ 
meeting in Tuckerton next First-day, and at Bar- 
negat the First-day following. 








































WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL.—F or convenience of per- 
sons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.19 a. M., and 2.50 
tries it is decreasing and 4.32 p.M. Other trains are met when requested. 

There were 347 deaths in this city last week, reported —— me png pe =. Be hd ; aa aaa an 
to the Board of Health. This is 9 less than the previous We sean St . oe West Chester te a5 pa, 
week and 17 less than the corresponding week of 1899. —_—— EDWARD G SMEDLEY Sup’t 
The new cases of diphtheria, scarlet fever and typhoid i Se oo 
fever and the deaths caused thereby for the past two] Friends’ Library, 142 N. Sixteenth St., Phila. 


weeks were as follows: iti : hia 
Ninth Mo. 22nd. Ninth Mo. 29th. Recent additions to the Library are the following: 













The decease of William White, an ex-Mayor of 
Birmingham, England, on the 11th ult., in his 
eighty-first year, takes away from his country the 
form of another of those eminent citizens, members 
of the Society of Friends, who have had a national 
reputation as men of wisdom in a Christian public 
spirit and service. 









































- Cases. Deaths. Cases. Deaths. CHAPMAN, F. M.—Bird Studies with a Camera. 
. : : . : DEARMER, Percy.—Highways and Byways in Normandy. 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. Diphtheria . . . 101 15 77 10 ~ Sitcateatnas ; sca 
UniTED STATES.—The Weather Bureau has received Scarlet fever . . 12 L 29 1 ae See ree Le oe wee 


: GRINNELL, G. B.—Indians of To-day. 
Typhoidfever . . 41 5 70 7 "sae — ae 
iivtate, &c. — U.S. 2’s, new, 1044 to 105; 3's, reg., ear "s . Tenny; — Ruskin, Mill. 
. A? s % 16 =. do. R. pressions of Spain. 
109# to 1103; 4’s, reg., 1144 to 1154 ; new 4's, 134 to 135; Moony, W. R.—Life of Dwight L. Moody 
5’s, 113} to 114. MT WW , : 
CorTon,—l1lc. per pound for middling uplands. ; eee ae cocaine Meeting — 
Fiour.—Winter, super., $2.50 to $2.70; Pe onsylvania SICHEL, Edith.—Household of the Lafayettes. 
roller, straight, $3.40 to $3.60; Western winter, clear, Sean an en days from 11.30 A. M. to 2 P. M. and from 
$3.35 to $3.55; do., patent, $3.80 to $4.10; spring, fa- 3p o o6?. B , inci a 
vorite brands, $4.40 to $4.60; city mills, patent, $4.00 to ae ae 
$4.60. Rye FLour—$3.10 per barrel, for choice Penna. 


from its local forecast official at Galveston, a report of 
the great hurricane of Ninth Month 8th. 

The report gives a complete scientific record of the 
great storm, with a succinct account of the damage done. 
A map of the ruined area of the city, and records of the 
meterological instruments at the station, up to the time 
they were destroyed by the hurricane. 

The wind before 8 Pp. M. reached hurricane velocity, and 
a record of over eighty-four miles an hour, was main- 
tained for five minutes. When the wind reached one 








































hundred miles an hour the anemometer was carried away. GRrain—No. 2 red wheat, 753 to 76c. Diep, at his home near Coal Creek, Keokuk County, Ia., 
It is estimated that this gust reached a velocity of one No. 2 mixed corn, 45% to 46c. on the seventeenth of Ninth Month, 1900, Davip JAMEs, 
hundred and twenty miles an hour. No. 1 white oats, 29c. after a severe illness of near four weeks, in the eighty- 

The map of the area of total destruction, indicates that No. 2 white oats, 28c. | fifth year of his age; a member of Coal Creek Monthly 





3636 houses were totally destroyed. The loss of life is| BEEF CATTLE.—Prime, $5.85; good, $5.45 to $5.85; 
estimated at over 6000. Property damage will exceed | medium, $4.50 to $5.40. 


$30,000,000. SHEEP.—$2.50 to $4.12). Lamps.—$4.25 to $5.40. " WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS 
Subscriptions forwarded from this city to Tenth Month! FoREIGN.—The first step toward a practical realiza- No, 422 Walnut Street 


and Particular Meeting of Friends. 








